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From The Editor's Desk 


At a meeting of teachers from the 
undergraduate library education depart- 
ments of all five state colleges and the 
University of Tennessee in the spring of 
1960, plans were made for a “library 
education” issue of the Tennessee Li- 
brarian. All of the conference partici- 
pants agreed to supply material on their 
respective programs. This publication is 
the result. 


It is significant that there is coopera- 
tive planning on the part of the above- 
mentioned teachers, led by Miss Louise 
Meredith, Supervisor, Instructional Ma- 
terials and Libraries, State Department of 
Education, Nashville. In a small depart- 
ment somewhat isolated from other areas 


of study within the college, the teacher 
needs contact with others engaged in 
similar work. Also, the friendly relation- 
ship between the faculties of the under- 
graduate programs and that of the gradu- 
ate library school in Tennessee is, we 
think, conducive to a growing and im- 
proving library education program. 


In the final pages of this issue there 
is an announcement concerning plans for 
the first biennial conference of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association, to be held 
April 6-8, 1961, at the Peabody Hotel 
in Memphis. The complete program will 
appear in the next issue of TL. Mean- 
time, librarians are urged to make room 
reservations in Memphis, now. 
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Tennessee, Education for Librarianship, 


And The World 


By J. McRee Exrop, Visiting Professor, Peabody Library School 


At the Montreal meeting of ALA- 
CLA there was an increased awareness of 
education for librarianship in an inter- 
national setting. Roy Stokes in a chal- 
lenging article’ even suggests conversa- 
tions leading to equivalent standards for 
library education in the English speaking 
world, perhaps gradually to be extended 
even further. 

Certainly Tennessee has not been slow 
in looking beyond national borders. In 
addition to training many librarians for 
other nations, three of Peabody Library 
School’s present faculty members have 
engaged in library education programs 
overseas and through a contract with the 
U.S. International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration is aiding library education in 
Korea. 

Tennessee’s education for librarianship, 
in addition to being writ large on the 
international scene, has been an important 
part of the national scene, reflecting and 
influencing national developments in the 
field. The establishment of Peabody Li- 
brary School in 1928 was indicative of 
the current emphasis on higher standards 
for professional training following the 
1923 publication of Williamson’s famous 
report” prepared under a Carnegie grant. 
Similarly, the earlier courses in library 
science taught.at Peabody and the under- 
graduate courses offered in the state re- 
flected the demand being made upon 
teacher training institutions for school 
librarians. 

In 1949 Peabody Library School in- 
augurated the M.A. (L.S.) degree re- 


placing the earlier fifth year bachelor’s 


degree, and before that was offering a 
sixth year degree in librarianship, the 
M.S. in L.S., and a minor on the Ph.D. 
level, reflecting the growing emphasis on 
graduate level professional education. 


One of the chief concerns of agencies 
of education for librarianship within the 
state is that of the undergraduate pro- 
gram of library education and its articu- 
lation with the fifth year professional 
training program. Robert Gitler in his 
address* to the Tennessee Library As- 
sociation in 1958 drew heavily on the 
earlier study by Miss Eleanor M. Witmer* 
pointing up several recommendations for 
such programs. He reiterated Miss Wit- 
mer’s recommendations that we should 
effect undergraduate programs which 
provide students with basic competencies 
for sub-professional or teacher-librarian 
positions, which supplement in twelve to 
eighteen semester hours, the students’ 
general education and serve to recruit 
young persons to the profession, provid- 
ing a program which is non terminal 
and which is articulated with the pro- 
gram of accredited graduate library 
schools. 


While some progress has been made 
in the implementation of these recom- 
mendations, they still may serve to 
challenge, and are in harmony with the 
proposed ALA Standards and Guide for 
Undergraduate Library Science Pro- 
grams.” The first four of the six assump- 
tions upon which the Standards are based 
point up again several of Miss Witmer’s 
findings: 


1. Roy Stokes, “In Our Present Differences,” Wilson Library Bulletin 34: 718-22, June, 1960. 
2. C. C, Williamson, Training for Library Service. New York: Updike, 1923. 
3. Robert L. Gitler, “Current Trends in Library Education,” Southeastern Librarian 9:80-93, 


Summer, 1959. 


4. Eleanor M. Witmer, Library Personnel and Training Agencies in Tennessee. Chicago: American 


Library Association, 1941. 


§. Margaret I. Rufsvold, “Standards and Guide for Undergraduate Library Science Programs,” ALA 


Bulletin 52:695-701, October, 1958. 
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1. The full basic program of profes- 
sional education for librarianship 
encompasses a minimum of five 
years of study beyond the secon- 
dary school culminating in a 
Master’s degree. 


2. An introductory program of edu- 
cation for librarianship may legiti- 
mately be given at the undergradu- 
ate level but the amount of such 
work in library science shall not 
be so great as to limit seriously 
the amount of general education. 
Therefore the undergraduate pro- 
grams shall total not fewer than 
12 and not more than 18 semester 
hours. 


3. The undergraduate program as con- 
ceived in this document may be 
planned by the faculties of indi- 
vidual institutions to serve as 
preparation of personnel for certain 
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types of positions in various kinds 
of libraries. 


4. There should be articulation be- 
tween the undergraduate programs 
in library science and the graduate 
library school programs, at least in 
the same geographic region. 


Of vital importance, Gitler believes, 
is the provision of a full time teacher 
rather than the overloading of the library 
staff. This point is made by both Miss 
Witmer and the new Standards. Cer- 
tainly there are challenges enough in such 
a program to fully occupy a devoted 
person. On the one hand one must meet 
state certification requirements as well 
as provide the skills needed by a person 
for whom the program may be terminal. 
On the other hand the institution would 
wish to articulate its program with that 
of the fifth year professional degree, 
usually by patterning certain basic 
courses on the introductory courses of 
graduate library schools which even in 
the library schools are often thought of 
as preliminary to actual graduate pro- 
gram. Despite his best efforts, however, 
the person in charge of an undergraduate 
program in library science may be aware 
of a certain suspicion of his efforts on 
the part of the graduate library school, 
based in part on the more limited amount 
of staff time and bibliographic resources 
available for the undergraduate program, 
but perhaps also at times looking upon 
these programs as competition. Some- 
times the inclusion of undergraduate li- 
brary courses is regarded as narrowing 
the liberal educational background of the 
student for possible future professional 
training. 

Tennessee’s undergraduate programs 
are producing both excellent and in- 
different students, largely dependent on 
the ability of the student concerned. 
There is no substitute for the recruit- 
ment of able candidates. 


The completion of the new standards 
proposed for undergraduate programs in 
library science should help upgrade and 
establish the reputation of such programs. 
As Leon Carnovsky pointed out in his 
address before the January, 1959 Chicago 
meeting of the Association of American 





Library Schools®, the real competition of 
professional library schools is the schools 
of other professions. Undergraduate pro- 
grams, indeed, may serve as recruitment 
agencies for the profession. Finally, so 
far as narrowing the liberal educational 
preparation of the student is concerned, 
certainly we have little faith in the value 
of our wares if we feel the substitution of 
a methods course in library science for 
a methods course in education (which 
is the usual substitution made) narrows 
the preparation of the student. 


If undergraduate courses or preliminary 
introductory courses (and there is even 
some talk of large libraries resuming 
training classes) are to contain much of 
the traditional areas of bibliography, book 
selection, and cataloging and classifica- 
tion, what new areas are to be included 
in the graduate program? Of course 
these traditional subjects will continue 
to form a significant part of the curricu- 
lum, but already the program is being 
enriched with some of the other areas 
mentioned by Dr. Carnovsky such as 


the history of the development of li- 
braries, current problems of library es- 
tablishment and development, the library 
as a public and social agency, mass 
communications, and a scientific analysis 
of the effectiveness with which libraries 
perform their functions. (Shades of 
Pierce Butler!) 


As libraries continue to grow and de- 
velop, new problems and subjects have 
and will continue to be introduced— 
adult education, special librarianship, 
audio-visual programs, storage and re- 
trieval of information regardless of the 
form in which the information appeared. 


If education for librarianship in Ten- 
nessee continues to develop as in the past, 
and above all succeeds in recruiting able 
people for the profession, we may safely 
predict that it will continue to play a 
vital role in the international, national, 
regional, and state developments in li- 
brarianship. Certainly we younger li- 
brarians today still have giants in the 


land after which to pattern ourselves. 


6. Leon Carnovsky, “Some Observations on Education for Librarianship and Its Place in a University.” 
In Association of American Library Schools: 
The Association, 1959, page 12-22. 
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Library Education At 


East Tennessee State College 


By Dr. Mack P. Davis, Dean of the Faculty 


The library, a chief instructional re- 
source, and the librarian, the human 
factor dedicated to the job of making 
the library teach, are immeasurably im- 
portant. Because of the gigantic and 
immeasurable importance of the library 
and the librarian in any school, never- 
ending attention must be given them. 
Most certainly, the writer is sounding 
the belief of most educators when he 
suggests that a library is the hub of any 
institution organized for the purpose of 
administering instruction. It is needless 
to say that an inadequate library, then, 
is a small or weak hub on which some 
sort of instructional program must cling. 


Regardless of how much the intelli- 
gence of a good teacher has been culti- 
vated through formal training and re- 
gardless of the wealth of information 
which the teacher may acquire, a tre- 
mendous amount of learning on the part 
of a pupil or student must be inspired 
in and by the library. 


As American education developed, 
public libraries were developed. Libraries 
of varying quality were connected with 
institutions of higher learning. As the 
secondary school evolved, libraries came 
late. As usual, libraries considered fair 
to good also came late to elementary 
schools. They came very late to smaller 
secondary schools and elementary schools 
in rural and semirural communities. 
Even now, much is to be desired. 


Traditionally, in all phases of educa- 
tion, people have depended upon a few 
individuals for professional advice. Ap- 
parently, the library existed for the li- 
brarian: no librarians, no library. Per- 
haps school system administrators inspired 
by or schooled predominantly in business 
administration, did not give too much 
thought to a significant curricular item, 


the library. Similarly, they may not 
have given considerate attention to an 
important instructional personnel factor, 
the librarian. Florrinell F. Morton says 
that one director of library science in 
1895 made a study which showed that 
some legal provision, had been made in 
twenty-two states for the collection of 
books; however, no provision had been 
made for the selection or use of li- 
brarians.' 


Literature indicates that the birth of 
attention to school libraries and trained 
librarians came early in this century. 
Much study and argument have gone into 
the subject of what a secondary school 
library and an elementary school library 
should contain. Also, much deliberating 
has been done about who should be 
trained as librarians, who should train 
them and of what this training should 
consist. 


Early studies showed that libraries in 
the public schools of the South were 
comparatively few in number. In line 
with a total national picture, a large per- 
centage of full or part-time librarians 
in these schools had insufficient training 
for such an important job. Because pro- 
fessional personnel and concerned ac- 
crediting agencies gave continuing study 
and attention to the number and quality 
of libraries in public schools and to the 
appropriateness of training possessed by 
those managing existing libraries, the 
State of Tennessee through its Depart- 
ment of Education and through the 
Council of College Presidents became in- 
terested. 


Since the writer is a member of the 
East Tennessee State College staff, he 
has been interested to note that the Ad- 
ministration of East Tennessee State Col- 
lege became actively interested in the 


1. Florinell F. Morton, “Training for School Librarianship,” Library Trends, 1:357-71, January, 


1953. 
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early 1940’s. Space will not be used to 
discuss all of the reasons and objectives 
considered when the library education 
program was initiated at this College. 
Having long and first-hand knowledge 
of the seriousness and thoroughness with 
which the personnel of this College at- 
tacks professional challenges, he is con- 
fident that thorough attention was given 
to this major problem as it was pictured 
at the time, and that the objectives 
underlined as significant then were held 
high. 

An opinion is expressed here which is 
similar to a statement made by Hattie 
M. Knight of the Department of Library 
Science, Brigham Young University. It 
reads, “In recent years the demand for 
school librarians has greatly increased and 
the demand for more credit hours has 
increased with it. This has been due 
largely to urging of accrediting associa- 
tions. But more important than this, 
has been the change in methods of teach- 
ing. Children no longer go through just 
one reader a year as was done in days 
gone by. Neither do they use only one 
text in high school social studies or litera- 
ture. The need for a good school library 
and a capable librarian is real. The ad- 
ministrators are beginning to feel it.”? 

Such an attitude has prevailed in this 
state. It was recognized early that fully 
trained librarians could not be employed 
in all public schools needing them for 
several reasons. Curricula and plants did 
not provide for them; a sufficient num- 
ber of trained personnel was not avail- 
able; most budgets were not sufficiently 
adequate to purchase such professional 
service; and, unfortunately, it was quite 
obvious, particularly in this section of 
the state, that public school administra- 
tors and teachers did not realize the 
significant aspects of library service. 

Along with sister institutions, East 
Tennessee State College realized that it 
had a compound duty. Not only did 
it recognize the need for giving basic 
training to librarians, but it had the 
responsibility of pointing up to school 
systems and particular schools the need 
for establishing libraries. Moreover, there 


was a responsibility to offer directional 
and consultative service to systems and 
schools with beginning libraries or with 
existing libraries struggling for growth. 

In 1948, East Tennessee State College 
completed first plans. Miss Elise Draper 
was subsequently employed in 1949 to 
direct the library service program for the 
College and the area it serves. Also, it 
was her responsibility to recommend the 
basic courses of study in library science 
as an integral part of the elementary 
and secondary teaching preparation cur- 
ricula. Moreover, it was her responsi- 
bility to teach the basic library science 
courses during the regular session, to 
secure professional assistance during the 
summer, and to direct the instruction of 
the enlarged summer program. Miss 
Draper, now Mrs. Paul A. Barrette, has 
performed all these duties and continues 
to do so. Mrs. Barrette has recognized 
how difficult it is for a dean to set 
aside and follow a systematic writing 
schedule. She has come to the writer’s 
aid with most of the following contents. 

The 1949-1950 catalogue recognized 
the fact that the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges had set 
up standards for training in school library 
service in 1946. Under those standards, 
it was the aim of East Tennessee State 
College to offer a basic training program 
for: (1) students who wish to prepare 
for positions as librarians or teacher- 
librarians in elementary and high school 
libraries; (2) teachers and prospective 
teachers who wish to become better ac- 
auainted with books and other library 
materials to assist them in teaching chil- 
dren and young people; (3) school 
administrators who wish to have fuller 
knowledge with respect to the place of 
the library and the instructional program 
of the school: (4) students interested 
in a regional library program; and (5) 
students who plan to attend a graduate 
library school after completion of this 
basic program. 

It was believed that students desiring 
to enroll in basic library science courses 
should have these qualifications: (1) be 
of junior or senior standing; (2) possess 


2. Hattie M. Knight, “The Case for Library Science Courses in Teacher Education Institutions,” 
The Teacher’s College Journal, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 31:5-7, October, 1959. 
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personal qualifications for library work 
in schools; and (3) have a scholastic 
record indicating ability to pursue suc- 
cessfully the library service curriculum. 


In 1951, a program of directed work 
in library science was added. Such 
laboratory-type work is done by the stu- 
dent in a selected school library under 
the supervision of the college director of 
library service and the cooperation of a 
trained librarian responsible for the school 
library used as a laboratory. 


Looking again at the practical aspects 
of library training, a course in school 
library problems was added. As interest 
grew, college graduates, already teaching, 
became increasingly interested in library 
training. Subsequently, in 1953, there 
was a beginning in the development and 
numbering of courses for graduate work 
and credit. 

In the following years, courses and 
problems have been deleted or added as 
professional study and thinking con- 
tributed to logical action. The purposes 
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and objectives, although similar to those 
already recorded, have been altered and 
adapted to what was thought best to be 
professionally proportionate to the trends 
of the times. It has been recognized that 
library training must be intertwined in 
a teacher preparation program which has 
led to or which now will lead to elemen- 
tary and/or secondary school official 
certification. 


The present course of study now con- 
sists of an instructional program totaling 
thirty-three academic quarter hours. An 
appropriate number of hours are avail- 
able to juniors and seniors at the under- 
graduate level. Twenty-four hours have 
been adapted to or specifically provided 
for graduate students in education. With 
the exception of the addition of directed 
or practice work this program is based 
on the requirements for certification of 
school librarians in Tennessee. 


Every year, except two, since the li- 
brary service program began, there has 
been at least one student doing advanced 
work in a _ graduate library school. 
During the school year, 1960-1961, 
librarians produced by the East Tennessee 
State College program are employed as 
school librarians in the following states: 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Maryland, Florida, 
Arizona, Alaska, Oregon, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky and Georgia. Moreover, products 
of this program are serving as librarians 


in Japan, Germany and England. 


The library education program at East 
Tennessee State College will continue to 
grow in content, quality, and size. This 
growth will be conditioned by the fol- 
lowing: (1) attitude of the State De- 
partment of Education; (2) library de- 
sires of people at the local school system 
level; (3) general curricular changes and 
growth; (4) methods of teacher train- 
ing; (5) budget appropriations or limi- 
tations in school systems: (6) inspiration 
and “‘action-interest” of library-minded 
school administrators and teachers; (7) 
instructional budget appropriations for 
the college to provide needed instruc- 
tional materials and secure the services 
of adequately trained instructional per- 
sonnel; and (8) changing objectives and 
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‘ requirements of professional accrediting 


bodies. 


As in any professional preparation 
venture, those concerned with training 
in library service are bound to keep in 
touch with professional colleagues in 
other fields of instruction and learning. 
Never should there be an end of an 
effort to magnify the importance of one’s 
professional interest. Similarly, there 
should be no end of the desire to relate 
one’s instructional accomplishments to 
the professional interests of others. At 
East Tennessee State College, there is an 
ever-growing belief on the part of those 
concerned with other fundamental dis- 
ciplines that library science instruction 
is important. The ingredients for general 
education, subject-matter majors or 
specialties in college training schedules 
and the training ingredients in library 
science are cohesively related. All of 


these must be so closely related in nature 
that the values—one to the other—are 
reciprocal and complementary. 


As the program of library training at 
East Tennessee State College is weighed 
and appraised, its training purposes may 
not increase merely in number of ob- 
jectives, but each prevailing objective 
will be refined or enlarged. Thus there 
will be no end to the effort in helping 
to initiate good libraries in the schools 
of this area. A swelling of effort will 
be applied to the improvement of quality 
in existing area school libraries and all 
aspects of library administration. Con- 
sistently, there will be a feel of the pulse 
of professional objectives, course-of-study 
content, curricular characteristics, pro- 
gramming, method and instruction—all 
of which, properly administered, will 
continue to make the library education 
program here an effective one. 
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Library Service Quarters At 
Middle Tennessee State College 


By Lenen. Epwarps, Head, 


Any alumnus of MTSC who remem- 
bers with nostalgia the Bettie Murfree 
Library is always a little surprised and 
then delighted when he sees the Andrew 
L. Todd building on the east side of the 
campus quadrangle. This new and 
modern building houses the Library 
Service Department as well as the College 
Library. Although it has been over three 
years since the formal dedication, the 
building is still referred to as the “New 
Library”; and the staff hopes the new 
never wears off. 


Construction began on the building in 
1956 and the formal dedication was held 
March 25, 1958. The design of the 
building, which is constructed of red 
brick and white Indiana limestone, the 
heat and air conditioning, lighting and 
plumbing, and over-all planning were the 
responsibility of the architect; the size 
of the individual work areas, selection 
of colors, floor coverings, and finish 
were suggested by the Library Committee 
and the staff. There is no useless orna- 
mentation, and the entire building is 
durable, attractive and functional. 


While the building was still in the 
blue-print stage, the question “where 
will be the best location for the Library 
Service Quarters?” had to be decided 
upon. Two identical areas were available, 
one on the ground floor, and the other 
on the second floor. The ground floor 
was chosen because it was easily accessible 
from both the front and back entrances, 
because there was space for expansion 
without running into other expanding 
functions of the library, and because the 
counter height (48) windows along 
the entire south end of the building gave 
a view of the campus that would make 
for an attractive area. 


Since it was known how many square 
feet there were in the area chosen, and 
how much money was available for equip- 
ment, the planning was a matter of 


Library Service Department 


division of space and allocation of 
amounts to be spent on various items. A 
space 22’ x 95’ was divided as follows: 
a library reading and study area 22’ x 50’; 
a classroom 22’ x 33’; a work room 
11’ x 12’; and an office 11’ x 12’. 


A well chosen color scheme enhances 
the beauty of the quarters. The reading 
and study areas and the work room are 
painted ivory satin from floor to ceiling; 
the other areas are bouquet green. An 
ivory colored acoustical tile céiling has 
recessed fluorescent lighting. There are 
five rows of lights the width of the room 
in the reading and study area, two in 
the work room and office, and three in 
the classroom. The lighting gives day 
light brightness without glare. The floor 
in the reading and study area and in 
the work room is covered with vinyl tile 
in a black and white pattern; in the 
office and classroom the pattern is a 
mingled gray, white, and black. All the 
doors are natural finish set in ivory 
facings; the window trim is green tile, 
the same as that used throughout the 
entire building; and there are pastel green 
Flexalum aluminum venetian blinds at 
all the windows. 


In the Library Service Quarters, there 
is the basic library equipment. The natu- 
ral finish seven foot birch shelving, made 
by Tennessee industries, is adjustable. 
Seven 3-foot sections of this shelving 
fit along one end of the room and eight 
3-foot sections along the inner wall. This 
wall is broken by the double entrance 
doors which separate the regular shelving 
from four sections of adjustable sloping 
magazine shelves with space beneath each 
shelf for storing back issues of the maga- 
zines. There is shelving space for approxi- 
mately 3700 volumes, but already we 
are having growing pains. Counter 
height shelving is to be added beneath 
the windows along the outer wall. When 
these shelves are filled, there is space for 
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expansion across the hall in a stack area. 
We hoped to grow, but did not realize 
the growing would be so rapid. Other 
equipment in the department consists of 
six Remington Rand birch tables in 
Trend color line with Perma-Life finish 
top in sage brush green. These tops soil 
easily but wash and wax beautifully. 
Three of the tables are 4’ x 4’ and three 
are 3’ x 5’, There are twenty-four 
Remington Rand birch side chairs with 
wood backs, a Remington Rand thirty 
drawer catalog case in birch, a portable 
peg board, and a Heywood Wakefield 
birch sofa upholstered in champagne 
Naugahyde plastic. 


A counter height wall with glass par- 
tition extending to the ceiling separates 
the office and the work room from the 
reading and study area. The work room 
has a built-in counter height cabinet 
beneath the windows. The _ cabinet, 
covered with black formica, with a sink 
at one end, makes a most convenient 
work area. Space is available for shelving 
and storage. There is a typing table and 
typewriter and a catalog case for the 
shelf list adjacent to the work cabinet. 
The office is equipped with a light oak 
finish desk (Tennessee Industries) and 
chair, typing table and typewriter, and 
a metal filing cabinet. The office is 
separated from the classroom by a glass 
partition above a counter height wall. 
The classroom has a combination chalk 
board and bulletin board across one end 
of the room and four sections of shelv- 
ing across the other end. Three sections 
of shelving have been added recently 
along the inner wall. These shelves house 
the collection of professional materials 
which was separated from the “library 
books” last year. This seemed the best 
solution to the first growing pains of 
a rapidly expanding collection. In the 
classroom there are ten 30” x 60” trape- 
zoidal tables with birch plastic tops 
(No. 501) manufactured by Brunswick 
and purchased from Yaffee Seating Com- 
pany, Memphis. There are also thirty 
18” stacking aluminum and birch chairs 
manufactured by School Interiors, New 
York. In addition, there are fifteen tra- 
ditional arm-study type chairs (another 
growing pain). 






There are over 3600 books for chil- 
dren and youth in the special Library 
Service Collection available to students, 
teachers, parents and others interested in 
examining children’s books. The books 
do not circulate, but other departments, 
especially methods and materials classes 
in education, may schedule class meetings 
there by pre-arrangement with the staff. 
Occasionally a faculty child may be 
spotted quietly reading a book which is 
not available to him in any other library 
in the community. 


Although these 3600 books do not 
circulate, each is accessioned, has the call 
number lettered on the spine and is com- 
pletely cataloged. Wilson printed cards 
are used when available; if Wilson Cards 
are not available Library of Congress 
cards are ordered or cards are typed for 
the books. Brodart plastic-kleer jackets 
are used on the books to preserve as long 
as possible their attractive jackets. The 
books have been chosen in part from ex- 
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perience in using books with children 
and youth and in part from the pages 
of the six major book selection aids. 


We rely upon the college reference col- 
lection for all reference materials studied 
except the three juvenile encyclopedias. 
Through the courtesy of the publishers, 
each of the juvenile encyclopedias is sent 
to us yearly on a loan basis. The sets 
are placed in the Library Service Library 
side by side to be examined and judged 
by the individual students. The latest 
reviews in Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin are available for use. 


We have a representative collection of 
children’s and young people’s magazines, 
but for professional reading the students 
depend upon the college collection of 
current and bound periodicals and peri- 
odical indexes. The college reserve sys- 
tem takes care of the other special read- 
ing. 


We know “that clothes do not make 
the man.” We are very proud of our 
spacious and attractive quarters with the 
restful atmosphere, but most of all we are 
proud of the work and often the sheer 
delight that goes on within these walls. 





Magazine shelving in MTSC Library Service Quarters 
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Austin Peay State College 
Library Science Department 1949-1960 


By Mary Fox Crarpy, Associate Professor 


A new department, offering courses in 
library science, was added to the Austin 
Peay State College curriculum in Sep- 
tember, 1949. In the beginning a basic 
program of eighteen hours, including 
study of books and related materials for 
children and young people, administra- 
tion of school libraries, organization of 
materials, and school library practice, was 
given in the junior and senior years. The 
program was planned to meet the mini- 
mum requirements for teacher-librarians, 
and to provide necessary prerequisite 
courses for graduate study leading to a 
degree in library science. 


In 1955 the course offerings were ex- 
tended to twenty-seven hours, constitut- 
ing a minor in library science. In 1958 
to meet the needs of teachers doing 
graduate work, twelve hours of the 
minor were offered as electives in the 
graduate program. This has proved bene- 


ficial to many teachers as well as pros- ° 


pective librarians recruited from the 
teacher ranks. 


The enrollment over the eleven year 
period, though never large, has been 
constant and selective. Two large groups 
enrolling in one course only, LS 305, 
which is a requirement in elementary 
education, and a special one-hour course 
outside the minor, established for GI 
students, will not be analyzed in this 
study. The school opened with nineteen 
students. The total enrollment to date 
is 542 which includes the above men- 
tioned groups. Ninety-five army _per- 
sonnel took a one-hour credit course as 
an elective; two hundred elementary 
teachers took LS 305, a requirement in 
their major; and three administrators en- 
rolled in an orientation course, LS 409, 
without credit. Subtracting these stu- 
dents from the total, there have been 
181 people enrolled in the library science 
program since September 1949. 


An analysis of these 181 students, 
shown in Table I, has some very in- 
teresting implications. Of this number, 
28 students have completed 27-33 hours; 
37 students have completed 18-24 hours; 
24 have completed 12-15 hours, and 92 
students have completed 6-9 hours. Of 
the 28 students with 27-33 hours train- 
ing, five, who are teachers, have never 
been employed as librarians. Seven others 
have left the profession for teaching, 
matrimony, or counseling, and two are 
currently students at Austin Peay State 
College. Of the 37 students with 18-24 
hours training, eight are teachers who 
have never served as librarians, two are 
in business and one is a student. Six 
others have left the profession for teach- 
ing and business, leaving 20 librarians in 
this group. Of the 24 students with 
12-15 hours training there are nine li- 
brarians, eleven teachers and two stu- 
dents, a welfare worker and a dancing 
instructor with Arthur Murray Dancing 
School. Of the 92 students with 6-9 
hours training, fourteen are librarians; 
five have left the profession for business 
and teaching; eleven are non-librarians, 
largely homemakers; five are teachers. 


Of the 57 in-service librarians thirteen 
have received their degree in library 
science or are currently enrolled in a 
graduate library school. See Table II for 
the distribution of these librarians ac- 
cording to type of library in which they 


serve. 


A look at recruitment sources helps 
to explain the large number of teachers 
who were trained in the undergraduate 
library program. ‘Teachers introduced 
to librarianship through LS 305—Books 
for Children—became interested and felt 
the need for other books courses, and in 
many instances completed the require- 
ments for the eighteen hour, or even the 
twenty-seven hour, program. These 
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teachers no doubt are better prepared to 
teach because of their library training, 
but even so, as long as there is a shortage 
of librarians in Tennessee schools this is 
a serious loss to the profession. Another 
source of recruitment was from student 
library assistants in the Austin Peay 
State College Library. There were 16 
librarians recruited from this group. 


This study points up three observa- 
tions which might have weight in the 
evaluation of effective policies for an 
undergraduate library program. Since the 
emphasis of the undergraduate library 
program is primarily to train school li- 
brarians, and_ school librarians must 
qualify as teachers; and since a school 
library exists to serve not only students, 
but administrators and teachers, it would 
seem wise to have the library program 
set up as an integral part of the educa- 
tion department in the college; thereby 
giving opportunity for reciprocal study 
of the two programs. Another considera- 
tion which might mean much in re- 
cruiting students is to open the library 
program to freshmen. Many enthusiastic 





high school library student assistants 
have been lost in the first two years at 
college. As freshmen they may even 
indicate a desire to minor in library 
science and then the lag of two years 
and a multiplicity of other interests may 
cause many to go into other programs. 
Further, more recognition of the mutual 
problems of library science students and 
college library student assistants might 
have important implications for the pro- 
fession. College library student assistants 
who were enrolled in library science 
courses would develop more rapidly into 
useful members of the library staff; and 
certainly library science students putting 
into practice classroom training would 
be stronger librarians. 


One last thought, more work on the 
part of many people is needed to hold 
these librarians in the profession. The 
new Standards will help tremendously. 
Also the quiet voice of the traditional 
librarian must be amplified to proclaim 
the satisfying and enriching rewards that 
await every new member of the library 
profession. 

















TABLE I 
Distribution of Students According to LS Course Hours at Austin Peay 
1949-1960 
Hours TOTAL ‘LIBRARIANS | TEACHERS | CURRENT Non- 
~ In.-ser. |LEFT PROF. STUDENTS | LIBRARIANS 
6-9 92 | 14 | 5 7 | 5s | Wt 
12-15 24 9 11 2 2 
18-24 37 20 6 8 1 z= 
eee a. ae. Sa Fecal ncaa iil coiniasintaaliti 
181 | «$7 18 81 | 10 15 
TABLE II 
Distribution of Librarians According to Type of Library, Graduates of Austin Peay 
1949-1960 
Numper | COLLEGE | REGIONAL | PuBLic | SCHOOL 
$7 8 3 7 39 
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Library Education At 
Memphis State University 


By Mrs. MILDRED ALGEE, Head, Library Service Department 


The Library Service program at Mem- 
phis State University began in the fall 
quarter of 1952 with courses being 
taught on Saturday only throughout the 
year. The original program which pro- 
vided for eighteen quarter hours was 
completed during the summer session of 
1953. Miss John Ethel Measells, librarian 
of the Memphis State Training School, 
taught the courses which were enthusi- 
astically received. 


Before the end of this period, it was 
determined that to adequately meet the 
need it would be necessary to make the 
courses available on a year-round basis. 
Therefore in the fall of 1953, Library 
Service was included in the schedule, thus 
making it possible for one to complete 
the six courses during the regular school 
session. At that time a full-time in- 
structor, Mildred Algee, assumed the 
duties involved in administering the Li- 
brary Service program which is included 
in the School of Education. 


Beginning with the fall session in Sep- 
tember, 1954, offerings were expanded 
to eighteen semester hours, thus meeting 
certification requirements of Tennessee 
and some other states. During the pre- 
ceding months, necessary adjustments in- 
cluding additions and combinations had 
been made tc provide for the transition 
from quarter to semester basis in effect 
at that time. A number of students have 
returned to take the additional six hours 
made available through this expanded 
program in order that they might meet 
certification requirements. 


In planning the existing 18 semester 
hour program, four major purposes were 
kept in mind by the instructor and other 
interested persons: 


1. To train school librarians and 
teacher-librarians. 


2. To make available basic courses 
for those who desire to go into any 
type of librarianship. 


3. To enrich the teacher-education 


program of prospective classroom 
teachers. 


4. To provide an undergraduate pro- 
gram which will prepare students 
for further study in graduate li- 
brary school. 


Members of the Faculty of the De- 
partment of Curriculum and Instruction 
share the opinion that the third objective 
or purpose has been most worthwhile. 
Courses in selection of books and other 
materials have been particularly helpful 
to those going into the teaching profes- 
sion and their potential as teachers has 
been strengthened because of the in- 
clusion of these courses in their prepa- 
ration for classroom teaching. They also 
share with librarians the belief that those 
students who include Library Service in 
their programs will be better prepared 
to cooperate with other teachers and li- 
brarians in the use of library materials 
and facilities and that their teaching will 
undoubtedly be enriched because of the 
competencies gained from these courses. 


The course in Books and Related Ma- 
terials for Children which is required of 
all students majoring in Elementary Edu- 
cation has stimulated many students to 
continue in the area of Library Service. 
Some have taken additional courses as 
electives while others have chosen to 
complete the program for an area of en- 
dorsement to fulfill graduation as well 
as certification requirements. 


Through the years there has been a 
steady increase in the number of students 
in elementary and secondary education 
electing one or more of the Library 
Service courses which they feel will be 
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of value to them during their college 
preparation and later in their chosen pro- 
fession. This has been most gratifying! 
We sincerely believe that these students 
will be “key people” in bringing about 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of the place of the library in the school 
and community. 


Two new and significant changes have 
become effective with the present school 
year: (1) A teacher-librarian endorse- 
ment (12 semester hours) may be earned 
in partial fulfillment of graduation re- 
quirements. (2) The graduate council 
approved the use of three Library Service 
courses (those numbered 400) to consti- 
tute a minor toward fulfilling require- 
ments for the Master’s degree in some 
other area. The letter “G” now appears 
before these course numbers indicating 
that they may be taken for graduate 
credit. This meets a need that has been 
felt since the expansion of the graduate 
program at MSU and is in accord with 
the plan of the graduate school which 
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allows a candidate to take nine hours 
of “G” 400 courses for a minor. Those 
students taking Library Service courses 
on this basis are asked to meet additional 
requirements not expected of those en- 
rolled in the regular undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

Students who plan to enter and de- 
velop their efficiency in the library pro- 
fession are encouraged to take graduate 
training at an accredited library school. 
As in other specialized fields of study, 
the undergraduate program lays the 
foundation and creates a basis and a 
desire for further study. 

Currently at MSU the available space 
for classroom and laboratory work is 
inadequate. It is believed that quarters 
may be expanded as the projected plans 
for the building program materialize and 
additional space is made available. Until 
that time every effort will be made to 
have the best program possible and to 
strive toward the accomplishment of our 
four major purposes. 


Notice To 
Members 
of TLA 


1961 dues should be sent now to 
Mrs. Margaret Bise, Treasurer, Elm 
Grove Elementary School, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


Individual: Regular, $2.00; Student, 
$2.00; Sustaining, $5.00; Institutions, 
$5.00. 





Expanded Program of Library Service 
At The University of Tennessee 


By Eucenia Mautpin, Assistant Professor, Department of Library Service 


Since our library service program for 
undergraduates is basically the same as 
that offered by five other Tennessee col- 
leges approved by the State for certifi- 
cation purposes, I wish to call attention 
to some of the current activities under- 
way in the Department of Library Serv- 
ice, University of Tennessee, beyond the 
approved undergraduate library service 
program. 


During the summer of 1959 a Library 
Service Conference led by Miss Sue Hefly, 
Supervisor of the Materials Center, Web- 
ster Parish Schools, Minden, Louisiana, 
was held for the purpose of discussing 
the school library and its relation to the 
school curriculum. Without the under- 
standing and appreciation of classroom 
teachers, supervisors and school adminis- 
trators concerning the library program 
in the school, that program will be 
seriously limited. In scheduling such a 
conference, it was hoped that classroom 
teachers, administrators and supervisors 
would take advantage of the opportunity 
to discuss with school librarians the cur- 
riculum, the classroom and the: library, 
and the importance of teacher-librarian 
cooperation, in utilizing and expanding 
school library services. Sixty-six persons 
participated in this conference. 


Because of the great interest in effec- 
tive methods of audio-visual teaching 
throughout the state and the awareness 
of the need of teachers to receive instruc- 
tion in the preparation of simple graphic 
materials, a one-week workshop in the 
Production and use of Audio-Visual Aids 
in Teaching was scheduled for the sum- 
mer of 1960. This program was so well 
received by the 24 teachers who enrolled 
that it is being scheduled as a full three- 
hour credit course during the first 
summer term, June 12 to July 18, 1961. 
It will again be conducted by Mr. 
William C. Prigge, Audio-Visual Super- 


visor, Indiana State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


In order to help administrators and 
supervisors better understand the total 
school library program certain special 
courses have been offered by the De- 
partment of Library Service in coopera- 
tion with other departments of the 
College of Education. During the 1960 
Fall Quarter a night course in the 
Organization and Administration of the 
Instructional Materials Program was 
scheduled. Some of the areas included 
for discussion were the objectives, func- 
tion and place of the materials center in 
the total school program, interrelations 
with local, system and state programs, 
facilities, budget, staff, distribution of 
materials, and standards of evaluation. 


Scheduled for the 1961 Winter Quarter 
are two courses which are designed to 
meet the needs of administrators and 
classroom teachers. These classes will 
meet each Saturday during the term. 
Even though a regularly scheduled course 
in Audio-Visual Aids to Teaching is 
offered each quarter, it was felt there 
was a need for a related course for the 
in-service teachers in the area who were 
able to enroll only in night or Saturday 
classes. The Saturday audio-visual aids 
class, Teaching with A-V Materials, is 
intended to be a practical experience for 
the public school teacher who seeks in- 
formation about basic audio-visual prin- 
ciples, methods and materials, and ways 
to improve classroom instruction and 
pupil comprehension. The second course 
scheduled for Saturday morning classes 
is designed for administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and librarians. The 
purpose of the course, Curriculum Ma- 
terials, is to acquaint students with the 
types of curriculum materials available 
and with the criteria used in evaluating 
them; to suggest effective arrangement 
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and use of curriculum materials in a 
curriculum laboratory; to provide oppor- 
tunity for students to work extensively 
with materials they expect to use at the 
level and on the subject they plan to 
teach, and to introduce resources of the 
library useful to teachers in class prepa- 
ration. 


Since the publication of the 1960 ALA 
Standards for School Library Programs, 
a great deal of interest has been evident 
throughout the entire United States con- 
cerning the implementation of these 
Standards in relation to specific school 
library situations. In response to a re- 
quest from Mrs. Florence L. Simmons, 
Supervisor, Library Services, Chattanooga 
Public Schools, for an interpretation of 
the Standards to interested school li- 
brarians and classroom teachers, an ex- 
tension course arranged through the De- 
partment of University Extension, was 
offered in Chattanooga during the 1960 
Fall Quarter. Previously, during the 
1960 Winter Quarter, an extension course 
in Organization of Materials was offered 
to the Hamilton County Librarians at 
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the request of Mrs. Sarah T. Lamsey, 
Supervisor of Instructional Materials 
Center, Hamilton County. This course 
was designed to introduce the methods 
of acquiring, using and maintaining ma- 
terials in a school library. 


As a Library Service Department we 
are interested in all phases of library 
service, public as well as school. In 
response to a request from Miss Emma 
Suddarth, Director of Knox County Li- 
braries, a non-credit course in Organi- 
zation and Utilization of Materials was 
offered for Knox County Branch Li- 
brarians. This class met twice a week 
for ten weeks during the Fall Quarter, 
1959. 


One of the newest opportunities that 
has been provided for undergraduate stu- 
dents in the Library Service Program was 
the installation of Omega Chapter of 
Alpha Beta Alpha, National Undergradu- 
ate Library Science Fraternity on the 
UT campus, November 17, 1960. The 
purpose of the fraternity is to encourage 
young men and women to become li- 
brarians, to promote fellowship, and to 
further the professional knowledge of its 
members. Membership is open to under- 
graduate students who are interested in 
librarianship, to members of the Univer- 
sity Library Staff, and to former students 
or graduates of the University of Ten- 
nessee Department of Library Service. 
At the banquet preceding the installation 
ceremony on November 17, the speaker 
was Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Associate 
Professor, Peabody Library School. 
Guests included Mrs. Pauline Foster, 
sponsor of Delta Chapter, University of 
Alabama, and Miss Anne Williams, Presi- 
dent of Delta Chapter, who conducted 
the installation service. The charter 
members of Omega Chapter are pictured 
opposite, with the faculty sponsors. 


Through the UT Library Service pro- 
gram of expanding services to classroom 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, as 
well as librarians, it is hoped that worth- 
while contributions will be made to an 
effective, cooperative and useful program 
of library services throughout the state 
of Tennessee. 
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Omega Chapter, Alpha Beta Alpha, University of Tennessee. Seated, left to right: 
Miss Remer Farmer, Anderson, S. C., president; Miss Betty Jane Overton, Knox- 
ville; Miss Kathy Jones, Apison, vice president; Miss Brenda Owens, Jamestown; 
Miss Martha Love Lillard, Benton; Miss Roberta Campbell, Benton, corresponding 
secretary; Miss Adeline Thomas, Benton, recording secretary. Standing, left to 
right: Miss Dorothy Ryan, Knoxville, faculty sponsor; Miss Gailya Ann Finley, 
Nashville; Miss Anna Lee Elkins, Clinton; Miss Myra Levine, Knoxville; Miss 
Mary Ann Thomson, Knoxville; Mr. John Gillespie, Sevierville; Mr. William Byrge, 
Jacksboro; Mrs. Alice Geiger and Miss Eugenia Mauldin, Knoxville, both faculty 
sponsors. Two charter members who were not present for the picture are Miss 
Connie Guffee, and Miss Marilyn Cook, both from Nashville. Professional members 
from the University of Tennessee library staff are Miss Alice Masters and Miss 
Mary Jane Sharp, both of whom are alumni of the Library Service Department. 
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Development of the Library Service 
Program at Tennessee A. and [. 
State University 


By Lots H. Dante, Professor of Library Service and Director of the Library 


The 1960 Summer term marked the 
end of a thirty year period in which 
library service courses have been offered 
at the Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State University in Nashville. 
An examination of school catalogs and 
grade reports in the office of ‘the regis- 
trar revealed some data regarding the 
development of the program. 


1930 — 1945 
The first announcement of a “Depart- 
ment of Library Science” appeared in the 
1929-30 catalog. The program offered 
a one-hour course for freshmen on “how 
to use the library,” and eight 3-hour 
courses for sophomores including “ref- 


erence,” “classification,” ‘“‘cataloging,” 
“book selection” (two courses), and 
“practice work” (three courses). Ac- 


cording to the grade reports, the first 
class was not taught until the first 
session of the 1930 summer term when 
fourteen students enrolled in “library 
science” for which no course number 
was designated. In the second summer 
session three students, including two 
from the previous session, also enrolled 
in “library science.” 

Pursuing the above approach the in- 
vestigation revealed no library courses in 
the 1930-31 catalog. Further, no library 
science classes were taught during the 
regular school year embracing the fall, 
winter and spring terms. However, in 
the 1931 summer sessions four students 
enrolled in library science courses. 
Courses were again included in the 
1933-34 catalog but the number was 
reduced to four including the course for 
freshmen students. 


During the period 1930 through 1935 


there were 81 enrollees in library science 
classes. 


ENROLLMENT 

REGULAR SUMMER 

(F W Sp) (2. sessions) 
1929-30 —_— 17 
1930-31 — 4 
1931-32 19 3 
1932-33 — 2 
1933-34 12 6 
1934-35 s+ 1s 
TOTAL 34 47 


A closer examination of the grade re- 
ports showed that the enrollment in- 
cluded 57 different students and that 
15 of them completed two or more 
courses. Further, the majority of the 
students in the summer sessions were in- 
service teachers. It is probable that this — 
factor parallels the trends in many insti- 
tutions that offered programs for train- 
ing “‘teacher-librarians” who could de- 
vote part-time to classroom instruction 
and their remaining time to library 
duties. 


Several significant changes took place 
in the library science program during the 
period 1935 through 1945 at Tennessee 
A. and I. State University. First, the 
1938-39 catalog indicated that the course 
offerings had been revised in line with 
generally accepted standards for training 
teacher-librarians. Second, students were 
required to attain the junior or senior 
classification in order to enroll in the 
classes. Finally, the 1945-46 catalog 
described the program as “library service” 
instead of “library science” and listed 
the courses offered in the division of 
education. Prior to this time courses had 
been included in various catalogs as sub- 
divisions of the department of “Lan- 
guages and Literature,” or as a separate 
area of instruction with no affiliation 
with any major program. 


1. Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College. The Bulletin: Catalogue, 1929-30, 


pp. 68-69, September, 1930. 
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1945 — 1960 

During the past fifteen years, 1945 
to 1960, special efforts have been made 
to strengthen the program. This has 
involved the revision of course content 
in order to keep abreast of new ideas; 
coordination of the program with that 
of teacher education; recruitment of 
teachers best qualified by training and 
experience to teach specific courses es- 
pecially during the summer terms; co- 
operation with in-service school librarians 
throughout the state. 

Library service courses are planned for 
the following groups: (1) students de- 
siring to prepare for library positions in 
elementary and secondary schools; (2) 
students who plan to continue their 
training in a graduate library school; (3) 
students who wish guidance in the use of 
library resources. 

For purposes of endorsement, students 
who elect library service as a minor must 
complete a minimum of six basic courses 
in addition to meeting other require- 
ments for teaching. For opportunities 
of employment in the larger schools stu- 
dents are encouraged to complete the 
three additional courses. 

Basic Courses 
(3 Credit Hours each) 
361—Reference Materials 
362—Books and Related Materials for 
Young People 
363—Books and Related Materials for 
Children ; 
441—Classification and Cataloging 
451—Organizing Library Materials 
452—School Library Administration 
ADDITIONAL CourRsEs 
341—Introduction to Librarianship 
463—Books and Related Materials for 
Adults 
483—Non-book Materials 
ELECTIVE 
(not counted for endorsement) 
211—Use of Library Resources 

In the past decade the total university 
program has been carefully studied with 
reference to curricular offerings and 
their relationship to teacher education. 
Sometimes students found it impossible 
to complete a minor in library service 
before graduation because of schedules 
in their major fields.) However, with 
more careful guidance and counseling of 


students by their major advisors, this 
situation is beginning to diminish. Stu- 
dents who begin the library service 
program in the first quarter of their 
junior year, and select one or two courses 
in each subsequent quarter seldom ex- 
perience difficulty in meeting at least 
minimum requirements. 

A check on enrollment data, excluding 
Library Service 211, for the past three 
years shows that the summer enrollment 
is greater than that in the regular school 
year. 


ENROLLMENT 
REGULAR 
(F W Sp) SUMMER 
1957-58 45 93 
1958-59 23 59 
1959-60 16 68 
TOTAL 84 220 


In the summer term many of the stu- 
dents are in-service teachers who take 
two to three courses in the library service 
area. The largest class size in the 1959 
summer term was 11 as compared with 
14 in the 1960 summer term. 

Since the summer of 1947 many stu- 
dents have received grants-in-aid through 
the in-service program for teachers spon- 
sored by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. As a result most of the junior and 
senior high schools and many of the ele- 
mentary schools have librarians with 
some training. Tennessee A. and I. State 
University is well represented in this 
group of school librarians. 

To encourage students to continue 
their library training after completing 
requirements for endorsement as school 
librarians is considered a pertinent phase 
of the library service area. Counsel in 
this direction has frequently been well 
received, and many of the students have 
received library science degrees from out- 
standing graduate library schools in the 
country. Others are continuing their: 
study during the summer. 

Efforts will be made to continue im- 
provement of the library service program 
at Tennessee A. and I. State University 
during the years ahead. The fact that 
each year the Placement Bureau receives 
many requests for librarians which can- 
not: be filled suggests one possibility of 
interesting more prospective teachers in 
the library service program. 


asl Pease 











Tennessee Library Association Biennial 


Conference in Memphis, April, 1961 


By CATHERINE CLARK, Vice President, TLA 


The biennial meeting of the Tennessee 
Library Association will be held in Mem- 
phis April 6-8 with headquarters at the 
Peabody Hotel. The theme of the con- 
vention will be “Libraries in a Decade of 
Decision,” and a program of interest to 
all librarians is being planned. 


Featured speakers at the two general 
sessions will be Dr. Bob Womack of 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee and Mr. Ronald Glens, 
Executive Secretary of the Reference 
Services Division of American Library 
Association. Dr. Womack, professor of 
education, is an authority on the Civil 
War and has been featured as a speaker 
on a number of occasions in connection 
with the Civil War Centennial. During 
the past few months Dr. Womack has 
delivered addresses on the Civil War at 
the Chicago Round Table, University 
Men’s Club of Ohio State University at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Kentucky 
Medical Association meeting in Louisville. 
All of these addresses were related to 
some phase of the Civil War in Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Glens will discuss reference 
service as it will be shown in the “Library 
of Tomorrow” exhibit at the Century 21 
Exposition in Seattle, Washington. 


Section Meetings 


At the Public Libraries Section meet- 
ing, Miss Rose Vainstein, Public Library 
Specialist for Libraries Services Branch 
of the Office of Education, will be the 
guest speaker. The title of the program 
for this section will be ‘‘Tennessee Pub- 
lic Libraries—Goals for the ’60’s.” 


Mr. John Anderson, Public Library, 
Knoxville, who is chairman of this sec- 
tion has planned that the first part of 
this sectional program will be a presenta- 


tion of the work of TLA in the public 
library development program for the past 
two years. This discussion will be fol- 
lowed by a summary of national develop- 
ments and trends, presenting the role and 
partnership relationship of the state ex- 
tension agency, the State Library Associa- 
tion, and the local public library in 
effective library development. The dis- 
cussion will be concluded with an assess- 
ment of the current Tennessee scene, 
with some guide lines for action. 


The Reference Services Division (Fri- 
day 3:30-5:00) will discuss the Catalog 
Code Revision. Miss LaNelle Vandiver, 
Head of the Processing Department, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Library, will review 
some of the work already done on the 
proposed revision. Mrs. Mary Bell, Cata- 
loger of the Knoxville Public Library, 
will discuss the changes as they may 
affect the reference librarian. 


In each of the other sections, the chair- 
man is planning a program which the 
librarians will not want to miss. On 
Friday, April 7, the sectional meeting of 
the Trustees and Friends of Libraries 
will be followed by a luncheon. 


Memphis Local Arrangements 


Mr. Lamar Wallis, Memphis Public 
Library, is chairman of local arrange- 
ments, and Mr. Turner Clark is serving 
as chairman of exhibits. Both of these 
chairmen are working hard to plan an 
enjoyable meeting for all who attend the 
convention. Free time is being left for 
visits to local libraries. 


A tentative schedule of the program 
for the convention is included in this 
issue in order to encourage librarians to 
make their plans in advance to attend 
the 1961 convention. 
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Tennessee Library Association 


Biennial Convention 


(Tentative Program) 
PEABODY HOTEL 
Memphis, Tennessee 


April 6-8, 1961 


THEME: Libraries in a Decade of Decision 


P.M. 
P.M. 


A.M. 


Noon 


P.M. 
P.M. 


A.M. 


Noon 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6 


Registration—Lobby 
Opening of Exhibits and Informal Reception 


First General Session 
Speaker—Dr. Bob Womack 


Fripay, APRIL 7 


Tours 

Trustees and Friends of Libraries Section—Business meeting 
Trustees and Friends of Libraries—Luncheon 

Public Libraries Section 


School Libraries Section 
ALA Reference Division, Tennessee Chapter 


Second General Session 
Speaker—Mr. Ronald Glens 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8 
Third General Session 
Business Meeting 


Special Libraries Section 
College Libraries Section 


Executive Board Luncheon Meeting 








Southern Books Competition Winners 


For 1960 


One-half of the winners in the Ninth 
Annual Southern Books Competition, 
1960, were Southern university presses. 
Among the newcomers to the list was an 
“‘all-Tennessee” product, Mushrooms of 
the Great Smokies. Written by Dr. L. R. 
Hesler, dean emeritus of the University 
of Tennessee College of Liberal Arts, the 
field guide was published by the Uni- 


versity of Tennessee Press. 


The 1960 «Southern Books -Competi- 
tion, sponsored by the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association, was open to all books 
published and designed by commercial, 
private, and university presses in 15 
Southern States—from the Atlantic Coast 
westward through Arizona—and Puerto 
Rico. 


Selection of winners was based on out- 
standing design, typography, and quality 
of production—with particular attention 
to how well the design helped the spirit 
of the book and the aims of the author. 
The winning books will be circulated to 
some 40 libraries, mainly in the South, 
for display. The permanent archive of 
the winning books and the detailed pro- 
duction information is maintained in 
the University of Kentucky Library. 


The Tennessee winner describes almost 
200 species of mushrooms found in a 
region rich in these fungi. Because the 
vegetation of the Smokies is so varied, 
the mushrooms found there also grow 
in most other eastern states and some 
westward to the Pacific Coast. The book 
was designed by a Knoxville artist, 
Charles Counts, who directed last year’s 
Craftsman’s Fair at Gatlinburg, and was 


printed by the Kingsport Press. 


The jury for the 1960 Competition, 
composed of Mr. H. Richard Archer, 
Custodian of the Chapin Library, Wil- 
liams College, Chairman, Mr. Willard A. 
Lockwood, Director of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, and Mr. H. Lee Hirsche, 
Professor of Art, Williams College, chose 
the following presses and their books as 
winners: 


Ashantilly Press: A Pair of Odes. 

Attic Press: Expeditio Ultramontana by 
Blackamore. 

William Byrd Press, Inc.: 
Tobacco. 

Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.: The 
Eighteenth-Century Houses of Wil- 
liamsburg by Whiffen. 

Robert L. Crager & Company: Small 
Voice by McGehee. 

Duke University Press: War in the 
Modern World by Ropp; A Hand 
Book of Renaissance Meteorology by 
Heninger; Mill on the Dan by Smith. 

Heritage Printers, Inc.: Harpers Ferry: 
Prize of War; On My Eyes. 

Institute of Early American History and 
Culture: Readable Books About Early 
American History. 

John Knox Press: One Out of Four; 
Seasons of the Soul. 

Louisiana State University Press: The 
Insiders by Rodman. 

Stagecoach Press: Narrative of the Sur- 
render of the Command of U. S. Forces 
at Fort Filmore by McKee. 

University of Alabama Press: 99 Fables 
by March. 

University of Georgia Press: A True 
Historical Narrative of the Colony of 
Georgia by Ver Steeg. 

University of New Mexico Press: The 
House at Otowi Bridge by Church. 


University of North Carolina Press: Co- 
lonial Virginia by Morton; The South 
Builds by Waugh. 

University of Oklahoma Press: Letters 
of Francis Parkman by Jacobs; Motion 
Pictures by Fulton; Canadian River 
Hunt by Strong. 

University of Tennessee Press: Mush- 
rooms of the Great Smokies by Hesler. 

University of Texas Press: Songs of 
Autumn and Other Poems by Corke; 
The Creative Mind and Method by 
Summerfield and Thatcher; Cochiti by 
Lange. 


In Praise of 


conliac 








“If it were done when it is done, then it 


were well it were done quickly” 


Did Shakespeare recognize the importance of promptness 
when he wrote these words. We think he did! 


We know that in doing fine binding for libraries, one of the 
basic ingredients of good business is prompt service. It is one of 
the ingredients which have given National of Georgia its 
exceptional reputation. Send us your next binding order and 
see for yourself. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. OF GEORGIA, INC. 


2395 PEACHTREE ROAD, N.E., ATLANTA 














Complete Book Manufacturers 


KINGSPORT PRESS, INC. 


_ BUILDERS OF BETTER BOOKS 





SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK KINGSPORT CHICAGO 
1 East 57th Street TENNESSEE 100 East Ohio Street 
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